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that he is not in full accord with modern psychological science, in attaching 
little or no importance to the physical education and recreation of the 
young. Without regarding the foot-ball or the bicycle as a never-failing 
means of grace, it may at least be admitted that healthy out-door amuse- 
ments, especially such as make a demand on the social virtues of mutual 
helpfulness, forbearance, and fair play, have an educative and moralizing 
value not far inferior to that of direct ethical admonition. If there is a not 
unnatural willingness to follow in this respect the lead of ' the Anglo- 
Saxon,' and we detect traces of such a feeling in M. Fouillee himself, 
surely France might here accept as her model the higher example of ancient 
Greece. But even if one thinks that the author's plan for the moral devel- 
opment of the young might advantageously have some additions made to 
it, it is none the less excellent in its main points. His scheme for the 
thorough teaching in schools of a morality which shall be idealistic, and in 
the best sense philosophical, while yet practical and wholly unencumbered 
with theological doctrine, is worthy of the careful study of those interested 
in one of the most important and difficult problems of modern education. 

E. Ritchie. 

Die Theorie des Milieu. Von Dr. Eugenie Dutoit. Bern, C. Sturzen- 

egger, 1899. — pp. 136. 

This book is mainly occupied with a critical discussion of Taine's brilliant, 
if not altogether trustworthy explanation of personality by means of environ- 
ment. The account given of Taine's literary career is interesting, and the 
objections offered to his theory are, in the main, sound in principle, and fair 
in tone. It is now generally recognized that Taine's real merit lies not so 
much in the specific explanation he gave of particular movements and men, 
which were certainly often forced and over-confident, as in his insistence 
on the importance, for any right understanding of events and persons, of an 
investigation into preexisting and coexisting psychical, social, and physical 
facts — in short, in his faith in scientific methods as applicable to history in 
all its branches. E. Ritchie. 

Elemente der empirischen Teleologie. Von Paul Nikolaus Cossmann. 
Stuttgart, A. Zimmer's Verlag (Ernst Mohrmann), 1899. — pp. 132. 
This book is a protest against the present tendency to regard all natural 
law as comprehended under the category of causation. The author dis- 
claims any desire to minimize the advances made in the sciences as a result 
of this point of view ; moreover, he admits without reserve the universal 
validity of the law of causation ; but he thinks that an impartial investiga- 
tion of the biological sciences will disclose another law of no less importance. 
The members of the causal nexus are bound together by more than causal 
relations. All organic life displays the operation of the law of teleology. 
An implicit acceptance of such a view, even if it has not yet met with ade- 
quate expression, is made evident by the frequent use of teleological con- 
cepts in recent biological literature. The writer explains that he uses the 
erm biology to comprehend all the sciences that concern living organisms, 
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including psychology ; and he gives a well-selected set of instances taken 
from standard books upon these subjects, where teleology is not only used 
as a mode of explanation, but where it could hardly be replaced by causal- 
ity. An analysis of typical examples shows a special form of connection (1) 
in the structure and (2) in the functions of living beings. This biological 
connection or law may be called teleology, although it by no means implies 
all that has been understood under that name. If it is contrasted with 
causation, the difference between the two is evident. Causation asks : Why 
does A coexist with B ? Teleology asks : Why does C coexist with D, so 
as to make possible the function E? 

So far the writer seems to have made his point, for the law of causality 
does not furnish a satisfactory explanation for everything. As Herr Coss- 
mann says, it is allgiliig but not alleingiltig. Great care has been taken to 
avoid unnecessary metaphysical implications, and any special form of tele- 
ology, particularly that which affirms present or future perfect adaptation, 
is cautiously set aside. That there is some such connection, some law, 
seems to be proven. The formulation of the law, however, is less convinc- 
ing. The author regards it as the necessary connection between three 
conditions or factors, called the antecedent, the medium, and the suc- 
cedent. The second succeeds the first in time, but there is no such tem- 
poral connection between the second and the third. The medium is a 
condition of the organism, determined, on the one hand, by environment 
and the nature of the organism, on the other, by the function for which it is 
adapted, by the final cause. The former of these determinants is the ante- 
cedent, the latter, the succedent, which is a condition either of the organ- 
ism itself or of its immediate posterity. Sometimes it may be absent alto- 
gether, sometimes it is identified with the preservation of the species. 
Obviously, there is no necessity for the succedent to be present to anyone's 
thought ; to make it analogous to a conscious end is hardly justifiable. 
None of the terms can be regarded as in any way fixed. They are all a 
part of a larger synthesis, and in it may often change their names ; just as 
in causation, B may be cause or effect, according as one connects it with 
C or with A. In the teleological nexus, however, each successive mem- 
ber is more universal than the preceding one. 

Leaving the question of the general law of teleology, the author passes 
to a consideration of the problems presented to the different sciences in the 
study of the special laws. He advocates the adoption of the methods used 
in causal investigations, inasmuch as these have met with such satisfactory 
results, but regards induction, from the nature of the case, as much more 
valuable than deduction. All investigation of the laws of teleology must 
begin with the individual ; and no deduction is possible until there has been 
wide use of the inductive methods of description, comparison, and experi- 
ment. Even when this has been done, and deduction has been made pos- 
sible, it is still dangerous, because it admits of too much generalization. In 
conclusion, a table is given of the various teleological problems. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 



